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NEW LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION. 


AN ACT CONCERNING VACANCIES IN SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Be it enacted, ¢-c., as follows: 

Whenever vacancies occur in the School Committee of any 
town or city in this Commonwealth, or when, from any cause, any 
member or members are unable to act, the remaining member or 
members of said committee, together with the Selectmen of said 
town, or the Mayor and Aldermen of said city, shall have power 
to fill vacancies in said committee ; and the school return, signed 
by a majority of the committee thus constituted, shall be equally 
valid as if signed by a majority of the committee as originally 
chosen. [Approved, May 24, 1851.]} 


AN ACT TO INCREASE THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FUND. 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows : 

The provision in the thirteenth section of the eleventh chapter 
of the Revised Statutes, limiting the School Fund to one million 
of dollars, is hereby repealed, and the said fund is hereby allowed 
to accumulate, according to the provisions of the said section, 
until it shall amount to a sum not exceeding one million and five 


hundred thousand dollars. [ Approved, May 7, 1851.] 


RESOLVE CONCERNING IDIOTIC CHILDREN. 


Resolved, That there be paid, annually, out of the treasury of 
the Commonwealth, to the treasurer of the Massachusetts School 
for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, the sum of five thousand 
dollars, to be devoted to teaching and training indigent idiotic 
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children belonging to this Commonwealth: provided, that the 
Board of Trustees, having the direction of the said institution, 
shall be composed of twelve persons, four of whom shall be 
appointed by the Governor and Council: and provided, that the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, President of 
the Senate, Speaker of the House, and the two Chaplains, shall 
constitute a Board of Visitors, whose duty it shall be to visit and 
inspect the said institution as often as they see fit; to examine 
the bye-laws and regulations enacted by the corporation; and, 
generally, to see that the object of the said institution is carried 
into effect: and provided, further, that the said institution shall 
gratuitously receive and educate thirty idiotic persons, to be 
designated by the Governor: and provided, further, that other 
applicants, of proper age and condition, children of inhabitants of 
this Commonwealth who are not wealthy, shall be received at a 
charge not exceeding the actual average cost of the inmates: and 
provided, further, that the members of the Legislature for the 
time being shall be, ex officio, visitors of the institution, and have 
the privilege, during the sessions, of inspecting the same; and, 
that the Governor be authorized annually to draw his warrant for 
the sum of five thousand dollars, in four equal quarterly pay- 
ments of one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars each, in favor 
of the treasurer of the said school, whenever he shall have satis- 


factory evidence that the terms and conditions of the foregoing 
resolve have been fulfilled. [Approved, April 30, 1851.] 


AN ACT IN ADDITION TO ** AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE TOWNS TO TAKE 
LAND FOR SCHOOL HOUSES.”’ 


Be it enacted, §c., as follows: 

The provisions of the two hundred and thirty-seventh chapter 
of the acts of the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
eight, are hereby so far extended that land may be taken, under 
the provisions of the said act, in the mode and subject to the 
remedies in said act contained, for the purpose of enlarging any 
school-house lot; provided, that the area of such school-house lot, 
including the land so taken, shall not thereby exceed in quantity 
forty square rods. [Approved, May 20, 1851.] 


AN ACT IN ADDITION TO AN ACT IN RELATION TO SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 


Be it enacted, §c., a8 follows : 

The two hundred and sixth chapter of the acts of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, providing that no town 
shall be districted anew for school purposes so as to change the 
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taxation of lands of proprietors into districts using different 
schoolhouses, oftener than once in ten years, shall be so construed 
that such districting anew may occur once at any time within the 
ten years next subsequent to the passage of the said act. [Ap- 
proved, May 24, 1801.] 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE CITIES AND TOWNS TO ESTABLISH AND 
MAINTAIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 

Sect. 1. Any city or town of this Commonwealth is hereby 
authorized to establish and maintain a public library within the 
same, with or without branches, for the use of the inhabitants 
thereof, and to provide suitable rooms therefor, under such regu- 
lations for the government of such library as may, from time to 
time, be prescribed by the city council of such city, or the inhab- 
itants of such town. 

Sect. 2. Any city or town may appropriate for the founda- 
tion and commencement of such library, as aforesaid, a sum not 
exceeding one dollar for each of its ratable polls, in the year 
next preceding that in which such appropriation shall be made ; 
and may also appropriate, annually, for the maintenance and 
increase of such library, a sum not exceeding twenty-five cents 
for each of its ratable polls, in the year next preceding that in 
which such appropriation shall be made. 

Sect. 8. Any city or town may receive, in its corporate 
capacity, and hold and manage, any devise, bequest or donation, 
for the establishment, increase, or maintenance of a public library 
within the same. [Approved, May 24, 1851.] 


RESOLVE AUTHORIZING THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO APPOINT 
AGENTS. 


Resolved, That the board of education be and they are hereby 
authorized to appoint two or more suitable persons to visit the 
towns and school districts, in such parts of the Commonwealth as 
may seem expedient to the said board, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the condition of the public schools, lecturiyg upon subjects 
connected with education, and, in general, of giving and receiving 
information, in the same manner as the secretary of the board 
would do if he were present; and that, to defray the expense of 
the same, his excellency the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the council, be authorized to draw his warrant on the treasury, 
for a sum not exceeding twenty-five hundred dollars annually, 
= for a period not exceeding two years. [Approved, April 24, 
1851.] 
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RESOLVE CONCERNING THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Resolved, That the sum of twelve hundred dollars be appropri- 
ated annually the current year, and in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two, for the support of the State Normal 
Schools, under the direction of the board of education, which, 
together with the sums appropriated for the same object by former 
resolves, shall be in full therefor, to the first day of January, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. [Approved, 
May 15, 1851.] 


RESOLVE CONCERNING EDUCATION. 


Resolved, That the secretary of the board of education be 
authorized to publish, for general distribution, a pamphlet or pam- 
phlets containing such portions of his annual reports, and such 
other matter, as he may deem best adapted to promote the inter- 
ests of common school education: provided, that the expense of 
such publication and distribution shall not exceed, in any one 
year, the sum of two hundred dollars. [ Approved,May 24, 1851.] 





OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM, No. XIII. 


REVIEW OF THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


[Continued from Page 214.] 


We have not half exhausted the argument against the plea for 
Graded Schools, which is the main subject of the Secretary’s 
Report, but we can not dwell longer upon this point, because 
others, somewhat collateral, require attention. On page 33, of 
the Report, we are told that ‘‘ Another argument, suggested by 
the foregoing, [that just examined] is, that, in graded schools, 
the pupils are subjected to better mental discipline.” And, 
“ All the members of each class are habitually trained to regular 
duty. ‘The work of to-day is but the continuation of the work 
of yesterday,” and much more in the same strain, which has no 
meaning, or, at most, can ouly mean that when the classes are 
as in common schools, the duties are not regular, and the work of 
to-day is not a continuation of the work of yesterday! The 
Report further says, in schools not graded, ‘ The exact gauge of 
the capacities and acquisitions of the class cannot be taken; the 
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precise boundary line between the known and the unknown, the 
well-digested and the ill-digested, can not be ascertained. Neither 
the proper starting point nor rate of progress can be determined 
by examination.”” Now one unacquainted with the schools, would 
be led by such remarks, to think that, in ungraded schools, there 
are twenty or more classes, all in confusion, and, if it were 
respectful to suppose that the Secretary did not write this portion 
of the Report, we should suspect that it was written by some one 
who was not born to be a teacher, who had no skill in govern- 
ment, no versatility of talent, and whose mind was perfectly con- 
fused and unable to set continuous lessons, or to become acquainted, 
even by examination, with a pupil’s capacity and progress. ‘ The 
mind of the teacher,” says the Report, ‘is so quickly taken off 
from one exercise and directed to something else, and is so often 
recurring to the same story in its different stages, that there is 
not time for exciting any high degree of ardor or enthusiasm ; 
and, instead of kindling up a fire in other minds, it imparts a 
chill by its contact. ‘The teacher, in such a state, works with 
but half his natural power, and often does the work go on exter- 
nally (2?) after the mind has ceased to act.” ‘To call such 
remarks twaddle is to use a mild term, but pages 33 and 34, and 
some others, are made up of such. Now, the truth of the mat- 
ter is, that ungraded schools seldom have more than two or three 
classes beyond the number in those which are graded. ‘The 
teacher, if he knows what comes next to the last lesson, can give 
a continuous course of instruction ; if he is fit to teach the higher 
branches, he should be able to teach the lower. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to suppose that the greater variety of lessons 
compels him to “ carry on instruction when his mind has ceased 
to act.” Any one who has tried it, knows that where the classes 
are few and large, routine is more likely to prevail, and any one 
acquainted with the philosophy of the human mind, knows that 
the mind is much more likely to cease to act when it attends to 
one or two branches, as in graded schools, than when, after hard 
labor in a difficult branch, it has an opportunity to relax by teach- 
ing a different subject to, perhaps, a lower class. This argument, 
therefore, is neither founded in nature nor in reason, but, as one 
just remark is made in this connection, we copy it for the benehit 
of those who think children can not be usefully employed in 
instructing children. The Report, in a somewhat poetical descrip- 
tion of recitations in the large classes of graded schools, says, 
‘“‘'The teacher’s mind often moves in so high a sphere of thought, 
that his instructions are not so effective with the class, as the less 
scientific, but more easy and familiar thoughts and expressions 
used in recitation by-different members of the class. Nothing 
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can better promote mental activity or bring knowledge into closer 
contact with the intellect, &c.” 

The Report goes on to say, “ The necessity of grading the pub- 
lic schools will be still more apparent, if we consider that, without 
such an arrangement, there can be no perfect adaptation of teach- 
ers to the schools under their charge.” This means that teachers 
of high schools are not fit to teach primary schools, and teach- 
ers of primary schools are not fit to teach high schools. Now we 
maintain that, if the teacher of a high school is not able to teach 
all the branches that the child has previously studied, he is not 
fit to be that child’s teacher; he can neither correct what the 
child has learned incorrectly, nor supply what he lacks; he can 
not properly use what the child has learned and make it the basis 
of future instruction. We hesitate not to say that the old 
plan of requiring the teacher to know and teach all the branches 
taught in common schools, and they are very few and simple, is 
far better than that proposed in the Report, and there is much 
more probability of such a teacher’s becoming well qualified to 
teach all the branches, than that the teacher who devotes himself to 
two or three branches, will not become a routine teacher, and 
disconnect the branches so that one will not help the other, as it 
should be made to do. 

It has been our fortune to attend many Teacher’s Institutes, ia 
New-England, and we have been struck with the fact that those 
who are invited to teach these Institutes, are generally unable to 
teach more than one or two branches well. Some run upoa 
Reading, some upon Arithmetic, some upon Grammar or Geogra 
phy, but few are able to teach the little of all these branches that 
is usually taught in common schools. These teachers are gener- 
ally Principals of academies or of High Schools, which are gener- 
ally graded ; and this attachment to a particular branch of study 
ig apt to lead such a teacher to mount his hobby, and make all 
the pupils get up behind him. This limited range of capacity 
renders four or five teachers necessary at our Institutes, and 
greatly increases the expense of them, as we shall presently show. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the mental discipline, said by 
the Secretary to be one grand result of graded schools, appears, 
by his description, to be only intellectual; there is not a word 
about any discipline of the moral nature, the affections, the 
conscience. The ‘intellectual excitement” is described in 
glowing terms, but of the moral effect of graded schools, not a 
word is said! Intellectual emulation is urged as a very powerful 
argument, but no higher aim is proposed. Women are allowed to 
be fitter than men to teach little children, not because their moral 
nature is so superior to that of the other sex, hut because large 
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and rude boys are in the higher schools, and “ We do not wish 
them to become women, but men.”’ Now we give it as the result 
of our experience and observation, that there is less vice and less 
tendency to it,— more kindness, and more opportunities to culti- 
vate the benevolent affections, in the ungraded than in the graded 
schools, although the elder pupils may once in a while set a bad 
example to the younger, we have found that they are a check 
upon the younger, and these, in turn, not only are a check upon 
the older, but constantly furnish them with opportunities to exer- 
cise the best feelings of their nature. The teacher, who wishes 
to cultivate these feelings, needs never to be at a loss, where the 
older children may be invited to guide and protect the younger, 
and where the younger may be induced by kindness to love and 
obey the older. ‘This is one beautiful feature of that system 
which uses the older pupils as assistants to the teacher; and, as 
the teacher should always be present, nothing is to be feared if 
his system of government is just and good, and his example fit to 
be followed. 

The Secretary thinks the grading system will remedy all the 
evils arising from great and small districts, but the argument is 
defective, for, when two or more districts have united to grade 
their schools, what is to prevent the children from becoming too 
numerous for the size of the school-rooms, and how are the teach- 
ers to be better paid if there are to be as many, at least, as 
before? {If schools are graded, some terms of admission into 
each grade must be agreed upon, and who does not know that 
children are often sent from one grade to another, though not fit 
to be transferred, because there is room in one school and not in 
the other. We have known great dissatisfaction to arise, also, on 
the ground of favoritism in these transfers, and certainly the 
emulation arising from the grades is not a safer source of excite- 
ment than that arising from the transfer from a lower to a higher 
class in the old sort of schools. 

. Again, we are told that the supervision will be improved. The 
force of the Secretary’s reasoning is not felt by us; but if not 
prepared to say with him that the supervision will be improved, 
we are prepared to say that there will be increased need of this, 
or the children as they advance from one grade to another, will 
forget all they have previously learned, and in the transfers from 
grade to grade, much injustice will be done. We consider the 
whole matter of supervision, as now conducted, whatever is the 
system, as a mere sham; and the reform must come, not from 
any grading of the schools, but from a redrganization of the com- 
mittee, by the appointment of a superintendent in every town, 
Whose duty it shall be to examine the schools thoroughly, and 
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perhaps do nothing else but watch over them. Boston, after in 
vain asking permission of the Legislature to do this. has done it 
without permission, as we advised years ago, when the objection 
was first raised. 

We have thus endeavored fairly and fully to state the argument 
of the Report, in favor of Grading the Common Schools, and we 
repeat our conviction, that it is only an expedient to make up for 
the failure of the Board to provide a supply of good teachers. 
The Board of Education are playing at a game of chance, and the 
education of a whole generation is the stake, for, after all that is 
said by the Secretary in favor of the Grading system, the Report, 
on this subject, closes with the confession that, ‘In the application 
of the principles which have been variously stated and illustrated 
in the preceding discussion, it will often be necessary to make 
limitations. The condition of different towns in respect to popu- 
lation and extent of territory is so unlike, that an organization of 
schools, which would be well adapted to some of them, would be 
ill adapted to others. In towns of extensive territory, with a 
sparse population [and the majority come under this head] it will 
be very difficult and often quite impossible to grade the schools. 
Other expedients must be resorted to for the improvement of the 
schools in these places.’”,—When the skin is of the whole body, it 
is of but little use to put a bit of court-plaster on the cheek. 

In our next number, we shall examine some other points of the 
Report. 





CONVERSATION. A DIALOGUE. 
[Written for this Journal.] 
Characters.— Hitty Levis anp Tom Drive. 


Tom. Good evening, Miss Hitty ; how do you do? 

Mitty. Nicely, I thank you. How do you do? 

Yom. First-rate. How ’s your mother ? 

Hitty. She’s nicely too,— how is your sister ? 

Tom. First-rate, always. What have you new ? 

Hitty. Nothing; you should bring the news. Beautiful 
weather, is n’t it? 

Tom. First-rate. Have you walked much to-day ? 

Hitty. No; I hate walking alone, and I never care for any 
thing I see. Riding is my delight. Don’t you like riding? 

Tom. It’s first rate, but costs more than walking. What 
have you been reading of late ? 
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Hitty. I have just finished “The Bleeding Heart;” have 
you read it ? 

Tom. No; I have begun it. First-rate, is n’t it ? 

Hitty. I call it splendid, though not equal to ‘ The Broken 
Vow.” I don’t know what I should do without a good novel to 
drive away the hypo. Father says he thinks it would do more 
good to go among my fellow creatures and benefit them; but, 
goodness gracious! one can’t look at a fellow creature after 
reading a good novel. 

Tom. I adore a first-rate novel. It builds me up for a month. 
I did n’t know what manhood meant till I read “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw” and the “ The Scottish Chiefs.” 

Hitty. 1 prefer “ The Three Spaniards,” it makes one feel so 
romantic. When I first read it I longed to turn pirate. 

Tom. What do you think of “ The Gory Locks ¢” 

Hitty. It is too sentimental by half. The heroine ought not 
to have died so soon. Do you remember the catastrophe ? 

Tom. Yes; that was first-rate. How long you remember 
what you read! I forget a novel in a week. 

Hitty. So do 1; that’s long enough to remember it. Do 
you mean to see the eclipse ? 

Tom. What eclipse ? 

Hitty. Of the moon. It is to be total. 

Tom. No watter. I shall be engaged every moment from 
now till sunset. 

Hitty. But it will not happen till after sunset, father says. 

Tom. Idon’t care; if there’s any bore that I particularly 
despise, it is what they call science. Deliver me from it. 

Hitty. Sosay I. Have you seen the divine Fanny ? 

Tom. Yes, several times, and she’s first-rate. There is more 
science in one of her pirouettes than in Rees’ Cyclopedia. Have 
you seen Miss Trim in her new dress ? 

Hitty. Yes, and I thought she had better stay at home till 
her understanding is reduced. 

Tom. 1 thought she looked first-rate ; though as you hint, her 
understanding is too inflated for pantalettes. 

Hitty. Wave you heard of the engagement ? 

Tom. What one? 

Hitty. What will you give me to tell you? 

Tom. Half akiss. Who are the parties ? 

Hitty. Sarah Pratt, the School-ma’am ? 

Tom. No! to whom? 

Hitty. ‘To the Squire’s son Reuben. A precious couple! he 
never has a word in him,—and she is afraid to say her soul is her 
own. QO dear, what a pair! 
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Tom. They both pretend to despise novels, and yet there is 
no other key to conversation, no other path to the knowledge of 
human nature. I should die if I could not converse now and then, 

Hitty. Conversation is to life what an oasis is to a desert. 
Did you go to meeting last Sunday ? 

Tom. No; I wished to finish ‘* The Clandestine Anecdote.” 

Hitty. Antidote, excuse me. It is a glorious tale, worth 
forty sermons. I never give up my book for the church, and 
half a day at church is a dose for any one. 

Tom. Even half a day gives me the headache. Shakespeare’s 
sermons are all I care for. 

Hitty. Shakspeare was a minister then? Now, I'll tell you 
a secret if you will not blab. 

Tom. Well, let’s have it. 

Hitty. When Isaw Sarah Pratt, the other day; she had an 
engraving that Reuben gave her, and when I asked what it 
represented, she said, a scene from Shakspeare; and when I 
asked her who wrote Shakspeare, she blushed up to her eyes, and 
could not answer. NowTI should like to have you tell me who 
did write it, and I will go and mortify her. Is it a poem or a novel ? 

Tom. Neither, I guess, or Reuben would not have meddled 
with it. It must be some dry history! Is it going to rain? 

Hitty. The almanac says it will be fair and cold, and I rely 
upon the almanac, thuogh father says he prefers his own judg- 
ment to-day, to any body’s a year ago. 

Tom. First-rate! And how do you and he settle the ques 
tion of to-day’s weather? By waiting till to-morrow, I suppose. 
But fair or foul, I must go; for, life would burn out too soon if I 
indulged longer in such enchanting conversation. 

Hitty. Come again soon, for a sober talk of this sort is all that 
keeps me alive. 

Yom. I should turn oyster if I did not interchange thoughts 
with you once in a while. I should be “like an owl of the 
desert,” as Bulwer says. Adieu! (kissing his hand to her.) 
Vive la conversation. Adieu! (He goes out.) 

Hitty. ©O dear! now I shall have to vegetate again for a 
fortnight ; for father can only talk on what he calls useful sub- 
jects, and mother reduces every thing to what she calls common 
sense. © dear! I was born a hundred years too soon; but I 
will go, and write all that Tom said, in my Album, and live upon 
it till the dear fellow calls again. O what a gift the art of 
conversation is ! 


There is no merit in suffering, if it be not borne with patience. 
The cur that is beaten, yelps. 
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ANTICIPATION. A PIECE FOR RECITATION. 


BY GAY. 


Dame Doleful, as old stories say, 
Foresaw the events of every day; 
Whatever accident befel, 

She plainly could the cause foretell ; 
A hundred reasons she could show, 
And finished with —“ I told you so!” 


One day, her son, a waggish youth, 

Put on the serious face of truth, 

And feigning sorrow, to her ran, 

And thus his wondous tale began : — 

“O mother! mother! What do you think ? 
Letting old Dobbin out to drink, 

Poor beast, he neighed and shook his mane, 
And had such megrims in his brain, 

That I did fear” Dame stopped him short, 
Before half finished his report ; 

“ Ay, ay; thy mother all forsees, 

Dobbin hath fallen and bruised his knees ! 

I knew how ’t was;— I told you so.” 

In vain her son replied, “ No, no; 

Good mother, listen,— hear me out — 

As Dobbin, hungry, smelt about ——” 

“ Boy, I foresee what thou would’st say, 
Dobbin hath eat — the rick of hay!” 

“OQ worse than that! He pawed the ground 
And snorted, kicked, and galloped round 
Then, wildly staring, hoped to find 

The stone on which our scythes we grind; 
And gnawed — and gnawed — ah, woe betide ? 
He oped his hungry chops so wide, 

And looked so ravenous, d’ ye see, 

I was afraid he ’d swallow me! 

At last ”"—— “ Ay, ay, I’m not surprised, 

’T is what I all along surmised,— 

I told you so—I heard him groan — 
Dobbin hath eat — the Grinding-Stone !” 








Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new ; 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the humble weed.— Anonymous. 
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EXERCISE NECESSARY TO HEALTH AND GROWTH. 
[Extracted from the Key to Fowle’s Physiological Diagrams.] 


Action, whether of bone or muscle, implies waste of materials ; 
and, unless this waste be made up, exercise will only lead the 
sooner to decay. The blood flows to whatever part of the body 
is exercised, to repair the waste ; and other parts of the body, 
being inactive, necessarily suffer. ‘This is the reason that some 
men who use their arms constantly, have large muscles and bones 
in the arm, and very slender legs; while those who use the legs 
principally, have very slender arms. The best exercise is that 
which employs every part of the body, and hence the utility of a 
system of yvymnastic exercises, regularly given, whether to child- 
ren or adults. It surely cannot be long before school committees 
will require teachers to be able to give a course of these exercises 
in every school, not merely as play, but as an essential part of a 
thorough education. 

Not only is the nutrition of the bones important, but the atten- 
tion of parents and teachers should be directed to the form and 
habitual carriage of the body. Every parent and teacher is in a 
great measure accountable for any deformity of the children under 
his care, and yet how few pay any attention to the positions, 
attitude, gait, or habits of children. 

The bones of the infant are soft, and at best only hardened 
gristle, but, before they are solid, the parents generally do all in 
their power to induce the child to stand or walk, before it is ready 
to do so, without considering that this must be done at the risk of 
future pain and deformity. The legs, unprepared to bear the 
weight of the body, curve, and the fond parent wonders why its 
darling is bandy legged, or otherwise deformed. 

Sometimes the legs do not curve, but the knees strike each 
other for mutual support, and the little feet spreading to brace the 
knees, that other deformity, called “baker-knees,” is produced. 

Now, if such limbs were taken in time, it is probable that the 
larger part of them could be set right, but what parent or teacher 
ever undertakes such a task? Nothing is more common than to 
see the toes of children turned in, parrot fashion, and yet how 
rare is it that any attempt is ever made by parents or teachers to 
remedy the detect, although it is well known that mimics turn 
theirs in, to personate fools and idiots. The dancing master some- 
times attempts to correct such a habit, but his endeavors are 
usually followed by a relapse, because not perseveringly seconded 
by parents and teachers. 
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Another cause of the almost universally bad habit of walking 
that prevails in this country, is disregard of the inability of child: 
ren to walk with adults. We have rarely seen adult men or 
women, who are thoughtful enough to make their steps conform to 
those of the child. ‘They almost uniformly stride at their usual 
gait, and require the little one to keep up with them as best he 
can. ‘The poor child must either run, or take long and painful 
steps, the consequence of which is disease, deformity, and any 
thing but a graceful habit of walking. 

It is the duty of every teacher to instruct his pupils in the art 
of walking, and to set them an example ; but how many teachers 
male or female are fit models in this respect! If, at a Normal 
School or a ‘Teachers’ Institute, every teacher were required to 
walk across a large hall to show how walking should be done, how 
many would be willing to make the attempt, how few would walk 
with ease, and grace, and dignity. 

More than twenty years ago, before the author ever heard of a 
similar attempt in this country, he introduced a regular course of 
gymnastic exercises into his school, and superintended them him- 
self. ‘lhe apparatus was simple and cost but a few dollars, but 
the beneficial effects of the exercise were very apparent. The 
movement, however, was in advance of the times, and some 
parents, whose children were not suitably dressed to allow a free 
motion of their limbs, were dissatisfied. An accomplished teacher 
of dancing was then employed, mainly to give instruction in the 
art of walking, and in the general carriage of the body. One 
afternoon in every week was devoted to dancing, and this was the 
usual exercise in recess. ‘The author always superintended this 
exercise, and it was continued as long as he was a teacher. 

If it be objected, as it may be with truth, that dancing can not 
be carried on in our district school-houses, the reply is, that it can 
usualiy be carried on in the open air, where a dance will be more 
healthful than in any hall. In this country, very little dancing is 
done out of doors, but, in some countries, very little is done any 
where else. Were there more dancing in the open air, in school- 
rooms, and in families, very little would be done in crowded and 
dusty halls, at unseasonable hours. The abuse of this natural 
exercise has led many to fear, and even to condemn it; but, as 
our having feet seems to imply that their proper function is walk- 
ing, running, leaping, daacing, &c., it seems to be the part 


of wisdom to regulate these movements rather than to prevent — 


them. ‘The waltz is one form of dancing which can not be too 
carefully avoided. It is as unnatural as standing on the head, 
and hardly less injurious, to say nothing of the general impress- 
lon that it is immodest. 
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The usual manner of conducting the exercises of a school 
almost effectually prevents exercise, and lays the foundation for 
future ill-health. In schools of a certain class, every motion, 
even a change of position, is an offence against order, and if any 
recess is given to the weary pupils, it is upon condition that no 
noise be made. ‘The lessons are generally such as are to be learned 
at the desk, and perhaps to be learned by heart; and as the com- 
mitting of one lesson well is rewarded, we should say punished, by 
a longer lesson next time, the child must work in recess, and out 
of school hours, or fail in his recitations and be degraded. No 
arrangement could be more fatal to health, and more sure to end 
in disappointment. 

But, exercise may be made to conduce to the order of a school. 
Most recitations may be performed standing, and, in this case, 
attention should be paid to the position of every pupil. There is 
good exercise in standing erect with hands behind. In going to 
or from seats, order and position should be strictly regarded. In 
entering or leaving school, the strictest order is useful exercise. 
In the play ground, every exercise may be done in order, and 
should be done so, under the teacher, or a well instructed monitor. 
Drill exercises may be given, and any one who has seen the 
admirable personal bearing of the Cadets of the West Point 
Academy, will regret that such perfection is only required in 
schools devoted to the preparation of human beings for the work 
of mutual destruction. 


A STORY FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


[Written for this Journal.] 


Little Sarah Joy lost her mother when she was very young. 
She could just remember seeing her mother lying pale and weak, 
and of being lifted on to the bed where her mother was lying, 
that they might kiss each other. She noticed that her mother’s 
eyes were full of tears, and she remembered that she said to her, 
‘* My dear little girl, be a good child, I shall always watch over 
you, and whenever you need assistance, be sure to call for me, 
and I will come and help you.” She did not know why this was 
said to her, but in a day or two, she saw her mother carried away, 
and put into the ground, and then she never saw her again. Her 
father went to sea, and little Sarah did not like the housekeeper, 
for she did not seem as kind as her mother had been. She 
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wondered what her mother meant by saying she should always 
watch over her; and she did not know how to call for the assis- 
tance of one she could not see. She believed her mother, how- 
ever, and always when she did any thing, supposed her mother 
to be looking right at her. This often prevented her from doing 
wrong, for she knew that her mother would be pained to see her 
doing any thing that was improper. But, once, when she was 
very angry, because she was not allowed to go toa party, she 
was very impudent to the housekeeper, and even told her father 
that she did not care for him. He ordered her to be sent to bed 
very early, and told her he was glad her poor mother did not see 
how naughty her little daughter could be. 

After Sarah was left alone in bed, she remembered the last 
words of her mother, and wondered whether she really was 
watching over her. ‘* Mother,” said she, “ my dear mother, why 
do you not come and help me now that everybody is against me.” 
She then began to weep bitterly, and looked at the candle through 
her tears, and soon fell sound asleep. She immediately dreamed 
that she was sitting on her mother’s knee, and the first question 
she asked her was, why she did not help her as she promised. 
“JT did not promise to help you when you were doing wrong,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ But you do not watch over me as you said 
you would, dear mother.” ‘I do watch over you,” said she, * and 
can always see you, though you do not see me.” “ How shall I 
know when you are looking at me?” said little Sarah. 
“When you feel in your heart that you are doing right, you may 
know that I see you, and am helping you, and when you feel that 
you are not doing right, you may be sure that I not only see you, 
but that I am pained to find my little daughter doing what I 
disapprove.” ‘* Dear mother,” said little Sarah, ‘I will never 
give you pain again, if I can help it, and I hope you will forgive 
me.” ‘I do forgive you,” said her mother, ‘ but you must ask 
God to forgive you too, for He, too, is always looking at you, and 
His forgiveness is more important than mine.” ‘ How shall I 
ask His forgiveness?” said Sarah. ‘Just as you would ask 
mine,” said her mother. ‘ You may say 


Father, forgive Thy little child, 
And help her every day, 

To grow forgiving, kind and mild,— 
To love Thee, and obey.” 


When Sarah awoke next morning, she remembered all she had 
dreamed, and she went right down to her father, and told him 
she was sorry she had been so naughty, and she hoped he would 
forgive her, for she was going to be good. er father kissed her, 
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and promised to love her, and then she looked round to see her 
mother, because she knew she must be pleased with what she had 
done. 

Always afterwards, when Sarah was inclined to be angry, to 
tell a falsehood, to be selfish, or disobedient, the thought of her 
mother would soon check her, and then she would say the little 
prayer her mother taught her in the dream. 

When Sarah grew up, every body loved her, she was so gentle, 
so kind, so forgiving, so ready to help everybody, and so anxious 
to make. everybody happy. She became a Sunday School 
Teacher when she was only fifteen, and she often told her pupils 
what I have now told you, and begged them to remember, as she 
had tried to do, that parents and friends, and their Father in 
Heaven are always looking at them, and are pleased or pained as 
they behave well or ill. A. P. H. 

















SWAIN’S NEW PLANETARIUM. 


This new instrument, of which an advertisement will be found in the 
extra sheet which accompanies this number, is one of the few pieces of 
School Apparatus that are adapted for common use in our common schools. 
The whole thing is neat, simple, handy, and in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, will give more correct ideas of the solar system, planes of orbits, 
nodes, direct and retrograde motions, eclipses, conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, and all such other phenomena as may profitably be taught to child- 
ren, than any other instrument that we have seen for sale at a price within 
the reach of our common schools. The Zodiac, properly divided into its 
signs, is placed vertically, and not horizontally, as is the case with other 
orreries. The sun is in the centre, and the planets have a vertical motion 
around the sun and over the stars, within the broad belt of the Zodiac. 
We hope that, before another year passes, the school committees will pro 
cure such an appropriation as will enable every district to possess one of 
these useful instruments. 





SCHOOL BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertising sheet that accom- 
panies this number, and recommend its careful examination by all who are 
in search of Books and Apparatus. 
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